CRISIS   LEADING TO  THE  REVOLUTION

citizen not to be arrested . . . without being handed over to
competent judges.'*

The Government, in its confusion, allowed the censorship to be
relaxed. A flood of political pamphlets poured forth among the
public and disseminated the spirit of revolution. The agitation
was carried into the provinces, where is assumed a violent form:
in Brittany that of a revolt of the nobility, and in Dauphine that
of a riot, followed by the spontaneous meeting of an assembly
of the provincial Estates.

The assembly of the States-General, summoned by the long,
was not the return to tradition called for by the privileged classes;
it was an entirely new institution. Not only was the number of
deputies of the Third Estate equal to the total number of members
of the clergy and nobility, in accordance with the model set by the
provincial Estates of Languedoc and followed for the provincial
assemblies, but the electoral body was a fundamentally different
one, the large majority being made up of two types of men who
had never before been represented: in the order of the clergy the
parish priests, and in the Third Estate the whole of the taxpayers,
including the artisans in the towns and the peasants in the country.
The mass of the nation, which till now had always been held aloof
from all political operations, made a sudden irruption into public
life, and the privileged classes found themselves in a minority.
Election was in two or more degrees and took place in assemblies
each formed of delegates from that of the degree below it, voting
being personal and the ballot secret. It was decided by an abso-
lute majority, in accordance with an ancient tradition which has
continued to dictate procedure in France, unlike that which pre-
vails in English-speaking lands.

In accordance with ancient usage, each assembly handed to its
delegates a 'list of grievances' (cahier des doUances) containing its
complaints and requests for reform. Almost all of these concurred
in asking for a political system which should give a share in
government to an assembly of representatives of the nation. The
nobility failed to agree with the Third Estate with regard to the
abolition of privileges.

1 The creation of provincial assemblies in some twenty gfaeralit& (the importance
of which has been exaggerated by the historians of the nineteenth century) was
intended to calm public opinion. It remained a mere episode without any practical
effect.
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